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Tue Boston Board of Fire Commissioners has already ordered 
the ringing of the tower fire alarm bells to be stopped, and the Cin- 
cinnati board now also has the matter under consideration. There 
is absolutely no reason why these bells should be rung in any com- 
munity having a paid fire department and fire alarm telegraph sys- 
tem. In such departments they act simply as auxiliaries to the 
electric telegraph, which gives the alarm in all of the fire stations, 
and serve merely to attract a crowd of curious spectators, to the 
great hindrance and annoyance of the firemen and police, The 
ringing of these bells in large cities is a relic of barbarism, which 
was long since given up in New York and Brooklyn, to the great 
benefit of the fire service. 





A pitt has been introduced in the Georgia legislature, at the 
instigation of the Comptroller-General, for the regulation of the 
business of insurance in that State. It makes the Comptroller- 
General Commissioner of Insurance, and charges him with the 
enforcement of the law. The bill is now in the hands of the Senate 
finance committee, and it is understood to be regarded with favor. 
The House of Representatives passed a bill incorporating the 
Georgia Fire Insurance Company of La Grange, with $100,000 
subscribed capital, $10,000 of which is to be paid up before the 
company is to be permitted to commence business. Subsequently 
a motion to reconsider the bill prevailed on the ground that suffi- 
cient security for policyholders was not provided. 





THE official report of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Heaith 
Department of New York city, indicates that the number of deaths 
that occurred during the last three months was unusually large for 
this season of the year, and it is probable that the total number 
recorded this year will be much larger than for many years past. 
The total number of deaths for the five weeks ending December 4, 
by weeks, was as follows: November 6, 680; November 13, 715; 
November 20, 683; November 27, 715; December 6, 780; a 
total of 3573. For the corresponding weeks in 1885, the total 
number was 2769; in 1884, 3303; in 1883, 2755. This rate of 
mortality is higher than that recorded in May and June last, 
whereas usually the number of deaths in the autumn and winter 
months is much smaller than in the early summer months. There 
was no marked increase in any one disease, except in measles and 
in diseases of the lungs. The total number of deaths from measles 
during the last five weeks was 185, an average of 37 per week, 
whereas for more than two years past the average has not exceeded 
to deaths per week. There was also a slight increase in the num- 
ber of deaths caused by diphtheria and typhoid fever. The total 





number of deaths from diphtheria in the last five weeks was 217. 
During the corresponding weeks in 1885, 148 were reported; in 
1884, 172, and in 1883, 102. Fifty deaths were reported from 
typhoid fever in the last five weeks. For the corresponding period 
in 1885, the number was 39; in 1884, 69, and in 1883, 82. 
Assistant Sanitary Superintendent Nagle, referring to the statistics, 
said: 

There is no cause for alarm because of this increase in the mortality. 
The population of this city is increasing at a very rapid rate. I think 
most of the cases of typhoid fever occurring are contracted in the country. 
As to diphtheria, we are doing all we can to check its spread. Our chief 
obstacle is the refusal of the people living in tenement houses to permit 
the transfer of patients to the Hospital for Contagious Diseases. 





A CORRESPONDENT in the western part of the State writes as 
follows : 

In connection with the matter of a standard form of policy for New 
York State, the thought has occurred to me what effect, if any, will it 
have upon existing contracts between fire insurance companies and 
the various loaning institutions. Under the new law, among other pre- 
scribed forms, is one for a ‘‘ mortgagee clause.” This clause does not 
read like the conditions of the contract now existing between the various 
fire companies and, say, the Mutual Life Insurance Company. Hence, 
after May 1, 1887, must not new contracts be executed embodying the 
language of the standard form? I think a reply to this in your columns 
would be of interest to many, and especially to those not located in insur- 
ance centres. 


As the standard form is prescribed by law, all contingent issues 
will naturally have to conform to it. How far the changes required 
may affect existing contracts, is a matter for the legal advisers of 
the respective companies to determine. It is safe to say, however, 
that any existing contract in conflict with the standard policy will 
need to be amended. 





WE print in other columns this week a reply by Actuary Durland 
to the criticisms that have been made upon the “ New Table of 
Mortality Experience” compiled by him, and printed in our issue 
of November 18. Mr. Durland is a gentleman of experience and 
ability, and we were assured from the first that he would put forth 
no statement that he was not prepared to defend until convinced 
that he was in error. It is a notorious fact that more attention is 
being given at the present time to life insurance than ever before. 
The old line companies are pushing most energetically for business, 
putting forth new forms and plans constantly to meet the require- 
ments of all classes of persons, while the advocates of the assess- 
ment plan are eagerly seeking to establish their system upon a 
permanent, scientific and equitable basis. Under the spur of 
active competition, it is natural that the public should study the 
subject, and that comparisons between the two systems should be 
made. The actuaries are doing their share in contributing to the 
enlightenment of the masses, and we are willing to do our share by 
publishing their contributions. It has always been a matter of 
complaint that the subject of life insurance was enveloped in so 
much mystery that the average man could not comprehend it. We 
have in the past paid large sums to eminent writers, who were life 
insurance experts, to present the subject in such form that it could 
be comprehended as readily as any ordinary business transaction, 
and as a result we have published various treatises that are now 
standard text books. We are constantly seeking for writers who 
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will still further simplify the subject, and thereby increase its pop- 
ularity many fold. Our columns are open to whatever will con- 
tribute to this end that emanates from a respectable and responsible 
source. Our object is to impress upon every person having the 
need of life insurance the necessity of securing it in responsible 
companies at the earliest possible moment. Free and open dis- 
cussion is a means to the end, for even the humblest laborer in the 
vineyard is capable of aiding in the good work. While we invite 
contributions from all responsible sources, and throw open our 
columns for free discussion of life insurance, we do not thereby 
make ourselves sponsors for what our contributors may utter. As 
Dr. Durland says what he has to say over his own signature, and 
is a responsible and intelligent writer, fully competent to take care 
of himself, and wields a pen that cuts both ways, we are glad to 
place his contributions before the students of life insurance prin- 
‘ ciples and methods, as well as before the general public. 





Tue Auditor of the State of Illinois has commenced pro-:eedings 
against a number of insurance brokers and others, with a view to 
breaking up and preventing unauthorized insurance in that State. 
It was ascertained that a large number of companies, not author- 
ized to do business in the State, nor in any way contributing to its 
revenues, were doing business through brokers in defiance of the 
law. The evil assumed such magnificent proportions, that the 
underwriters association resolved to get at the facts, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to investigate the matter. As a result, a report 
was prepared showing a list of over 100 companies, agents 
and brokers who were interested in this underground business. It 
is understood that the action of the Auditor in commencing these 
prosecutions was based upon this report of the committee There 
have been some prosecutions heretofore in Chicago for violations 
of the law regarding unauthorized companies, and one or two 
brokers have been heavily fined, but the example seems to have 
been lost, and wholesale prosecution rendered necessary in order 
to secure the entire obliteration of the evil. 





EVIDENCE accumulates to show that insurance companies, of 
whatever style or degree, are regarded by many persons as legiti- 
mate prey, to be swindled and defrauded whenever opportunity 
offers. One of the latest of these was referred to in our issue of 
last week. A brakeman on the Wabash railroad, recently killed 
by accident, held a policy in the Accident Insurance Company of 
North America. By its terms he was entitled to $10 weekly for a 
term of not over twenty-six weeks if disabled by accident. All 
clauses concerning death were crossed out. His heirs now ask 
$260 from the company, claiming that the accident which caused 
death disabled him for the term of twenty-six weeks, covered by 
the policy. This man was insured against disability, not against 
death. He had deliberately crossed off that portion of the con- 
tract referring to indemnity for death, stipulating simply that in 
case he should meet with an accident that prevented his doing his 
customary work, he should receive $10 a week as compensation 
for lost time. He did not pay for the death indemnity, but con- 
tracted and paid for the disability indemnity only. The probability 
is that some speculative lawyer has undertaken this case on shares 
in the hope that the company would compromise by paying some- 


pay a dollar on such a claim, lest a precedent should be established 
-that might lead to endless trouble. As well might a man whose 
property is injured by a flood or a cyclone claim indemnity from 
the company that insured him against fire. 





Tue Anglo-Nevada Fire Insurance Company of San Francisco 
is making arrangements to commence business in the East on the 
first of the year. Its capital of $2,000,000 is all paid up, and this 
accomplished, every obstacle to its entering New York State to do 
business is removed. Mr. Ford, of Mills & Ford, who have been 
appointed managers for New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
went to San Francisco some weeks ago to complete arrangements 
with the company, and, we regret to learn, was taken sick there 
and is not likely to return until pleasant weather sets in here, 
Meantime Mr. Mills is besieged with applications for appointments 
of local agents within their territory, and is giving careful attention 
to this important part of the business. As yet he has made ap- 
pointments in places of minor importance only, with the exception 
of Buffalo and Philadelphia. In the former city the company will 
be represented by the firm of Woodworth & Hawley and in the lat- 
ter by Mather & Co. These are prominent and experienced 
underwriters in their respective cities, and their appointment indi- 
cates that Mills & Ford are selecting their lieutenants judiciously. 
The Anglo-Nevada enters the field with every condition in its 
favor, and will, no doubt, obtain its fair share of business. 








THE FIRE WASTE ONCE MORE. 


HE month of November was exceptionally disastrous in the 
matter of fires. The Commercial Bulletin, which is author- 

ity in the way of recording fires as they occur, estimates the loss 
for last month at $10,000,000, which is in excess of the loss of the 
corresponding months for many years. The Chronicle Fire Tables 
give the average loss for November at about $7,500,000, except in 
1872, when the great conflagration of Boston increased very largely 
the aggregate for that month. According to The Bulletin, the 
aggregate loss for the eleven months of the year already past is 
$105,000,000, and as December has started in with an exception- 
ally heavy loss, it may be assumed upon the basis of these figures 
that the fire waste for the year will aggregate in the neighborhood 
of $115,000,000. Of this vast amount the insurance companies 
have probably paid about sixty per cent, the balance of the loss 
falling exclusively upon the owners of the property destroyed. This 
is an immense waste of property that would, but for this destruc- 
tion, be contributing continuously to the public good in a variety of 
ways. The question naturally arises, can this destruction be 
avoided ? and if so, by what means? The question is by no means 
a new one, but has been kept prominently before the public for 
many years in the interest of propertyowners, the insurance com- 
panies and the public itself. But all the warning and advice that 
have been given seem to have little effect in the way of providing 
a remedy for the carelessness that is largely the cause of this waste. 
If it was a matter of ignorance that caused this damage to the 
welfare of the country, it might be excused to a certain extent, but 





thing rather than stand suit. But the company cannot afford to 


it is not. On the contrary, every propertyowner in the country 
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knows substantially what he should do to protect his property from 
fire; but it is too much trouble to take the necessary precautions, 
and so they insure their property as largely as they can, and ignore 
their own responsibilities in the matter. 

The list of causes of fire clearly indicates that ninety per cent at 
least of all that occur could have been prevented by the exercise of 
ordinary forethought and proper precautions. That such is not 
exercised is due largely to the fact that insurance is so cheap, and 
that laws fixing the responsibility for the destruction of property by 
fire are so lax, matters which can be remedied, in part at least, by 
legislation. For instance: 

If insurance companies were prohibited from paying more than, 
say, three-quarters of a proved loss, those propertyowners who would 
be thus compelled to carry a portion of the insurance on their risks 
would be very apt to exercise more care in regard to their property 
and provide better means of fire prevention and fire protection. 
Then to establish the responsibility of the propertyowner, better 
laws are required for the construction of buildings and for the stor- 
age of property. Legislation might even go so far as to provide 
that the person who, by carelessness or neglect, permits a fire to 
occur on his premises, should be amenable to all others who might 
be damaged in consequence, 

Legislation might be had that would fix individual responsibility 
in this way, but there should be something in addition to compel 
municipalities to provide proper means for the protection of the 
property of their citizens; or, in other words, every community 
should be compelled by law to provide fire protection for the prop- 
erty within its corporate limits. To this end the legislature might 
authorize a tax to be levied upon all property for the maintenance 
of a fire department, thus requiring the authorities of every city and 
village to provide a certain amount of fire protection, which might 
be added to according to the liberality of the citizens of each place. 
Every community, be it large or small, that is incorporated, or de- 
rives any power whatever from the State, should be compelled by 
law to expend a certain amount every year for fire protection. Fire 
insurance companies are already taxed at the rate of two per cent 
upon their premium receipts for the mnaintenance of the fire depart- 
ments, and there is no good reason why the owners of property 
should not be taxed a reasonable amount to prevent the destruc- 
tion of their property by fire. Experience has demonstrated that 
the propertyowners, or parties having the greatest interest in the 
matter, will do nothing in this direction voluntarily. They build in 
a slip-shod manner, disregarding ordinary precautions against fire, 
then insure for the largest amount possible and say: “We are 
insured ; let the insurance companies take care of the risk.” Now 
the insurance companies have only an incidental interest in any 
risk, and this is so slight as to preclude the possibility of their pro- 
viding fire protection foreach one. Their motto is to charge for the 
risk as they find it ; and if they only did this, propertyowners would 
speedily find the cost of their insurance very greatly enhanced. 
Unfortunately, however, the competition in the business is so great 
that it is impossible for the companies to obtain adequate rates in 
all instances. And so, through excessive competition and the 
neglect and indifference of propertyowners, the fire losses continue 
to increase from year to year, and the insurance companies to do 

business without a profit. When the losses paid by the companies 
exceed sixty per cent of the premiums, as they have done for many 
years past, there is not a ghost of a shadow of a chance for them 
to make a profit. Their only remedy is to insist upon property- 
owners providing reasonable safeguards for the protection of their 
property, and to do what lies in their power to secure better build- 





ing construction. 
no improvement. 

Immense structures are going up in all directions, covering vast 
areas of space, without any regard to the fire hazards. As an in- 
stance ; notice was made in the daily papers a few days since of 
the laying of the corner stone of a huge building in Brooklyn, 
which is to be erected by a syndicate of dry-goods dealers, who 
propose to keep under one roof pretty much everything that is 
required in the household, and to equip any establishment with 
household goods, furniture, clothing or provisions. This building 
is to be seven stories high and to enclose an acre of flooring 
fronting on three streets. Within its walls, it is to be presumed, 
there will be stored millions of dollars of values, and we venture to 
say that no special regard will be paid to the fire hazards, but that 
the insurance companies will be expected to insure the risk at ordi- 
nary rates. Another paragraph in a daily paper, speaking of the 
Governor’s mansion at Albany that is to be erected, says that the 
area enclosed within it will be equal to 200,000 cubic feet, while the 
area within an ordinary city house is about 50,000 cubic feet. As it 
is to be equipped with all the modern conveniences, it will include 
pretty much all known fire hazards. From other cities come state- 
ments of immense buildings being erected with similar disregard 
to the means of fire protection. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when such structures are filled with goods of immense value, that 
the fire losses are continually on the increase. The plan of erect- 
ing large high buildings for business purposes, or as apartment 
houses in the prominent cities, places them beyond the protection 
of fire departments, for the simple reason that there is a limitation 
to the capacity of fire extinguishing machinery beyond which it 
cannot go. The steam engine that can play a satisfactory, service- 
able fire stream 100 feet perpendicularly is doing remarkably good 
service. Yet there are hundreds of business structures far exceed- 
ing this height. When a fire occurs in such a structure, firemen 
can do little else than stand by and wait till it burns down to 
within their reach. What is wanted to control propertyowners and 
builders in the erection of structures, are better laws more rigor- 
ously enforced, and until we have these, there is little hope for any 
material reduction in the annual loss by fire. 


In this latter respect, however, there seems to be 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Some of the more recent enactments of the Metropolitan Tariff Associa- 
tion look as if they were designed to specially protect some person or 
persons. The last arrangement of the branch manager question is a very 
remarkable one, and looks as if it would have to be revised all over again 
before long. 

* * * * 


THE vast amount of literature put forth by the Tariff Association is very 
confusing. Rates are promulgated on all classes of risks, and the chances 
for making mistakes grow more numerous daily. It is to be hoped that 
before long a compiled rate book will be issued embodying the old New 
York rates—the blue slips containing the dry-goods district rates, and the 
new slips of the Metropolitan Association. 


* * * * 


As it stands now, it is so difficult for an application clerk to arrive at 
the correct rate from the various sources of information, that several dif- 
ferent rates are made at times on the same risk. One man gives the 
assured the benefit of every doubt; another gives it to the company, and 
the result is confusion. A considerable number of policies have to be 
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recalled after they are written, and that makes the assured angry. There 
will be no remedy for this until 2 complete rate book is issued with proper 
spaces for alterations and additions, 


* * * * 


THERE is much friction between brokers and companies on the matter 
of risks in neighboring towns having tariff associations. On such prop- 
erty the New York broker, who may have had the risk for years, is pre- 
vented from making any concession. The local agent, however, is free 
to rebate as much of his commission as he pleases, and the result is that 
a considerable amount of such business has passed from the hands of 
New York brokers to that of local agents, 


* * * * 


It is to be hoped that the committee appointed two years ago witha 
view to creating and maintaining local tariff associations everywhere, and 
preventing abuses of the nature above referred to, as well as all others, will 
soon have a report to make. It is almost vital to the complete and per- 
manent success of the New York association, that this should be accom- 
plished. New York is so much the centre of the mercantile world, that 
no insurance tariff can long be maintained here while in other places 
companies are free to do as they please. 


* * * * 


It would not be a very strange thing if the legislature of this and other 
States should take seriously in hand the consideration of legislation to 
prevent the formation of insurance associations, 


* * * * 


THE bill recently introduced into Congress to regulate the inter-State 
business of railroads, and to prevent railroad pools, is simply an index 
of popular feeling in this matter. Considering the strained relations 
which exist at the present moment between the insurance companies and 
the insuring public, it is quite possible that the next legislature of this 
State will be heard from. 


* * * * 


THE recent cold snap was remarkable in its lack of production of fires. 
The local loss record continues to be phenomenally good, and many 
companies show almost a clean record as to New York losses for the past 
two months. 

¥ * * * 


AGENTS are preparing to make extraordinary showings to the companies 
that are not already here, and there will be a great effort to induce the 
temaining outsiders to come in by the first of January. 


* *% * * 


THE reported coming of the Alliance Insurance Company of London 
does not create a tenth part of the stir that a similar rumor would have 
caused a few years ago. It is said that each city where the company is 
represented will report direct to London, If this is to be the case, it will 
greatly lessen the keenness of the competition for the position of manager 
in New York. Unless the company proposes to write very stand it 
will not produce any great impression on local business, 


* * * * 


Tue Superintendent of the Insurance Department has asked all com- 
panies to be prompt with their reports for the year. It ought not to be 
difficult for companies to have their reports in within a few days after the 
first. Agents all over the country are instructed to have their reports for 
December in the hands of their companies before the 31st, and nothing is 
left to put in but local business and losses—and sufficient details can 
always be obtained about losses by telegraph. Some companies, it is 
said, go so far as to close their books for the year a week or two before 
the 31st of December, and even to exclude from their accounts losses in- 
curred thereafter. 





—The American Surety Company of New York has succeeded in catch- 
ing C. C. Blair, agent of the American Express Company, who had fled 
from Westfield, Ind., with a money package and book of money orders, 
The surety company paid the loss, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THAT NEW MORTALITY TABLE, 
[To THE Ep1iToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Considerable interesting reading matter has appeared in various insur. 
ance journals of late relative to a comparative table recently prepared by 
me, and which has been referred to as ‘‘a New Mortality Table.” 

Judging from the character of the criticisms, a very general misconcep- 
tion of its purport is evident. 

My object is to arrive at a simple, and to the masses easily comprehens. 
ible method of determining—at least with approximate definiteness—the 
possibilities and probabilities of this great problem of life insurance, 

Promoters of life insurance in general, have indulged in a vast amount 
of theorizing and hypothecating, the predicted results of which are far 
from realization. 

It is not surprising that they resort to any and every expedient to 
further their own interests, and to avert the consequences of the issue 
being forced upon them by the champions of a new and better system of 
pure life insurance than has hitherto been presented. 

The insurance literature of the day abounds with misleading presenta 
tions of the claims put forth as to the probabilities of life insurance as an 
investment, 

Algebraic formulas may look very learned and imposing, but it does 
not follow that they are satisfying. 

The possibilities of compound interest.and the probable results of a 
given investment upon some favorable—but altogether improbable— 
hypothesis constitutes the bulk of the subject matter, and may make 
interesting reading, but does not insure the pictured results. 

That such facts as my exhibit presents would meet with an unfriendly 
reception is to be expected. 

It is probably not pleasing to one system to have it irrefutably shown 
that insurers thereunder have been charged $1,366,148,407 for hypothet- 
ical insurance, the return for which has aggregated the sum total of only 
$409,109,422 for death claims paid, or thirty per cent of the premiums 
charged. 

If to this sum be added the amounts paid for endowments and annu- 
ities, the total disbursements for policy claims is increased to $492,074, 380, 
or thirty-six per cent of the premiums charged. 

The interest earnings on the excess of premiums charged amounted to 
$404,510,794, which applied to the payment of death claims, required 
only $4,598,628 to be drawn from the premium receipts for their payment 
in full. 

Applied in payment of the total claims for deaths, matured endowments 
and annuities, it was necessary to draw only $87,563,586 from the pre- 
mium charge hypothetically said to be necessary. 

Thus it is shown that the premium exacted, with interest thereon, 
exceeded the total claims of all kinds under policies matured by 
$1,278,584,821. 

It will be answered ‘‘ Yes! but those companies pay dividends to their 
policyholders, and they also buy a good many policies and ailow a cash 
value for them, which is often of great advantage.” 

Very true ; but what is the true measure of that advantage ? 

We have left those companies with every dollar of policy claims proper, 
fully paid, and in possession of $1,278,584,821 of policyholders’ money, 
from which cash surrender values and dividends are payable. 

The question now is, how much have these payments amounted to? 

We will concede that if a policyholder seeks to terminate his policy 
contract, he should be willing to allow a consideration for the privilege. 
The justice of this is self-evident, and does not call for discussion. 

In this light we are prepared for the revelation that only $198,031,885 
represents the sum total of cash values allowed for surrendered policies. 

We now come to the last item for consideration under this great 
hypothesis, viz., dividends. 

These companies claim to be ‘‘ mutual,” to “ furnish insurance at cost,” 
to “return all surplus to policyholders,” etc.; at least such are the familiar 
words of the prospectus which come to notice from every hand. Let us 
see to what extent. 

At this point, with all ‘‘ death claims,” ‘‘ endowments,” ‘‘ annuities” and 
“surrender values” paid, we find these companies still in possession of 
$1,080,552,836, which sum is applicable to the payment of expenses and 





distribution of dividends, 
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Of the latter, policyholders have received only $307,497,281, and there 
remained at the beginning of 1886, under control of the companies, the 
difference between these returns to their members and the payments 
made to the companies, which difference was $773,076,655. A pretty 
liberal sum for contingencies surely. 

Summarized and put in still other light, the accounting stands as fol- 


lows : 
Paid in premiums by policyholders,.....----+seceesseeeceeseceees $1, 366,148,407 
PAID BY COMPANIES TO POLICYHOLDERS. 








| Ee neers 
Endowments and annuities.........essecerceeseessecceccceecseccs 82,964,958 
SarrenGer VANES. ..0ccscocccescveccs ccdsccovcvecesevceccessoce e 198,031,885 
Sve necnrsecnnerbasednnesenesdetesepeneeneiatsdesdrende 307,476,281 
NE « cccccmtnduisinatpdndeieticwieens wadudapeapeens tat $997,582,546 

Less interest ON PreMiUMS........ccccccccccccccccccoccssccsccces 404,510,799 
Net payments to policyholders from premium receipts...........+. $593,071,752 
Excess of premiums over benefits..........+scececsccrevcsccceces * 773,076,655 
$1, 366,148,407 


Such is the record and result of ‘‘ theory” ws. ‘* practice,” as developed 
by forty-three years of actual experience. Shall its teachings go for 
naught? Where is the justification of the old reserve system of theoretical 
life insurance ? 

Has it paid insurers to put out $1,366,148,407 for a net return of only 
$593,071,752, thus contributing $773,076,655 to the support of a theory ? 

Do the cash returns for other than death claims justify this enormous 
outlay? I leave the reader to decide for himself. If there are those who 
are able and who prefer to purchase at such a price, they are certainly at 
liberty to do so, But there are many who are not either able or willing, 
and to such these revelations are of serious purport. More especially if 
there be pointed out another and better way to obtain the benefits de- 
scribed at a cost of reasonable proportion. 

But what has this to do with the table in question and the strictures 
thereupon? Very much, Upon these facts, that table was formulated. 
There is no claim of its being anything wonderful ; it is only astonishing. 
There is no pretense of its being other than it is, viz. : 

A simple illustration of the fact that there are at least two ways of 
arriving at a given point or conclusion. 

Evidently those who howl loudest over it are hurt most by it. 

As demonstrated above, only thirty per cent of the premium charges 
of the companies referred to was required for the full discharge of all 
death claims occurring during their whole history. The preparation of 
that table assumed that if their premium receipts were derived from their 
straight life table of rates, what would be the net proportionate charge 
for each age at said per cent? Column one of that table shows what this 
would have been. As fluctuations occur in the experience of individual 
companies, which in some companies is shown to have been as high as 
ten per cent—to the net rate given is added a loading of twenty per cent, 
and the rate obtained is indicated in column two of that exhibit. 

The claim has been made, “‘ but this is not fair, because the compaines 
receive unequal premiums for endowments, etc.” 

Granted ; but give the companies the benefit of endowments and annu- 
ities paid, in addition to death claims paid, and their expenditures for 
such only rose to thirty-six per cent of their premium receipts, Very 
small percentage of endowments and annuities surely. 

Let us now apply the same rule, and it is shown that the companies 
could have paid the full amount of claims represented in their death 
claims, endowments and annuities for the net premium charge shown in 
column three of the annexed table. 

To put it another way, had the companies combined and created an in- 
demnity fund of the rate represented by the maximum rate of the Com- 
bined Experience Table at each age, they could have discharged every 
policy obligation that has arisen just the same. The only charge needed 
in addition thereto would have been for expenses of management. 

With such exception the same results as to claims paid would have ob- 
tained to the policy claimants, and the sum of $1,278,584,821, excess of 
premiums and interest thereon could have remained in the pockets of the 
insured, 

It is asserted that, in order to obtain a correct rate of mortality cost at 
each age, it were necessary to know the number and amount of policies 
outstanding at each, etc., etc.—the old theory. Is it? Let us see. 

The Combined Experience Table was compiled by the most approved 





method of mathematical science, and is, I believe, unquestioned by anyonee 

That table records the English actual experience, and was officially 
adopted for use in this country by the various State departments having a 
supervising insurance department. 

For the mortality rate of the Combined Experience Table, see column 
four of annexed table. 

It is shown by actual results, and is indorsed by the State Department 
of Massachusetts, that American experience has actually averaged four- 
fifths of the Combined Experience Table rate. For said proportion see 
column five of annexed table. 

Compare the gradatory and average results of this column (5) with the 
result of my simpler method of arriving at the same objective point, col- 
umn one, and then answer. What will you do about it? 

Is it any wonder that such a showing is not relished by the dwellers in 
the beautiful marble halls that adorn the streets of many cities, erected 
from the over-payments of the patrons of theoretical life insurance ? 

The very fact that scores of millions of dollars are invested in such in- 
convertible securities as extravagant marble structures in this and other 
countries, by the life companies of this country, should be proof positive 
that their managers know full well no call will ever be made for the money 
so invested for the purpose of discharging policy claims. 

Forty-three years’ record proclaims more than a generation passed away. 

The desolations of war and the ravages of disease and pestilence 
through which the country has passed, has failed to bring the policy 
claims all told above thirty-six per cent of premiums charged for insur- 
ance. It were folly to expect a material difference for the next like 
period. And let it not be forgotten that the average policy life (term of 
continuance in force) is less than seven years to each. Thus the record 
period covered is about seven times the average term of policy exist- 
ence—quite sufficient for most reliable data. ‘ 

There is another very important lesson taught by this same record which 
should not be overlooked. It is relative to the pretensions of assessment 
insurance advocates. 

The credulous readiness with which the public accepted the preposter- 
ous assumptions of the average assessment companies is simply ludicrous. 

Fortunately, however, its singleness of purpose and simplicity of opera- 
tion permits of a readier comprehension of its merits and demerits, while 
its cheapness entails no serious loss even upon those who, misled by its 
speciousness, have been disapp2inted by failure to realize its promises, 

That it has been the means of accomplishing a great amount of good 
is indisputable. 

Thousands have availed themselves of its simple methods and benefits 
who would never have attempted compliance with the old line require- 
ments. In this way many hundreds of thousands of dollars have found 
their way into the hands of widows and orphans, and many a home circle 
has been kept intact, which otherwise would have been broken and lost 
in the struggle for existence. 

In this way the beneficence of life insurance has come to be generally 
known and acknowledged. Thus asa short-term provision, and educator 
of the masses to a principle for good, it stands entitled to commendation. 
But that any system of life insurance which is dependent upon post mor- 
tem assessments for the payment of death claims can ever be made an 
established success, is a human impossibility. 

“ The loss cost of life insurance is fixed beyond human device by mor- 
tal law.” This does not mean that the exact rate at which men die from 
year to year at each age can be definitely foretold, but that the average of 
said rate is determinable with proximate certainty. 

The fatal weakness of assessment insurance is its indefiniteness, arising 
from the irregularity in time and uncertainty as to number of payments 
from year to year, when these depend upon the constantly fluctuating 
mortality rate as it is experienced from year to year. 

Upon such a method the principle of individual equity is entirely 
excluded, and stability is made impossible. 

Definiteness and individual equity are indispensable requisites to per- 
manency. These do not exist in the post mortem assessment plan, 

To attempt the establishment of a company upon any other income pro- 
vision than what is shown to be necessary to cover the established mortal- 
ity cost, as indicated by the general average rate, were a vain undertaking. 
Failure is bound to result. 

To induce men to commit themselves to a system of protection that 
bases its assumption of future cost upon the experienced results of a few 
earlier years, wherein the benefit of fresh selection js materially felt, 
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and before the period is reached when an average death rate is experi- 
enced, is a culpable misrepresentation of the facts. 

The object of my compilations is to determine upon a sure foundation 
for a reliable system of pure life insurance which will save to insurers the 
vast Over-payments shown to be exacted by the old line companies, and 
at the same time give just as reliable and definite a system of insurance 
protection as that has proved to be aside from its banking elements, 

My exhibit reveals the principle upon which to base such system, and 
thus opens up a new intermediate method, the merit of which is self- 
evident. 

As it conflicts with both the old line ‘‘ reserve” theory and the newer 
post mortem assessment plan, it is only reasonable to expect that both 
will protest against the advent of a better than they. 

Each new born son of progress, soon as his voice is heard in proclama- 
tion of a crooked way made straight, or an old method improved upon, is 
ever greeted with howls of derision by those who are disturbed, and to 
save themselves are compelled to move out of the old ruts of an imperfect 
custom into which they have become comfortably settled. 

Nevertheless, the company of progress speeds its onward way, and all 
that cannot bear the weight of its test, must go down and pass beneath 
its wheels. 

Development and progression are evidenced in all the works of nature. 
To improve and elevate is the desire of all vigorous minds, 

It is the age of material deductions. Every vocation is included in the 
proving process of investigation, and is subject to the demands of 
progress, 

Fancy must give way to fact ; the superfluous to the needful; the the- 
oretical to the practical. 

Life insurance is no exception to the inexorable demand of this spirit 
of the age. Let the various plans be exposed, without fear or favor, to 
the trying and proving ordeal of dissection, that their inherent worth or 
weakness may be fully shown to the end that the establishment of the 
fittest be secured. 
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THE SITUATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Apprehension Continues Among Manufacturers and Merchants Because of the | ‘alued 
Policy Law—Insuficient Insurance on Manufacturing Property—New Enterprises 
in the State Crippled—A Great Many Incipient Fires During the Year, but 
Speedily Extinguished—Fire Protective Facilities in Various Places Improved 
and Water-Works Built—If the Law Continues in Force, the Prospects for the 
Coming Year not as Good as Experienced in the Past Year —Will the Legislature 
Repeal It at the Coming Session ? 





[FRoM Our: SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

Although no disastrous fires have occurred in New Hampshire since 
the valued policy law went into effect, the natural results of such law 
have served to convince many persons heretofore inclined to advocate it 
that the State would have been better off without such pernicious legisla. 
tion, The recent defeat of the valued policy bill introduced in the Ver. 
mont legislature was largely influenced by the situation in New Hamp- 
shire. The legislative committee, to whom this bill was referred, visited 
New Hampshire and took testimony from various business men regarding 
the practical effects of the valued policy law, and returned to Vermont 
satisfied of its injurious iofluences. Over a year ago, when the law went 
into force in New Hampshire, it will be remembered that every foreign 
insurance company retired from the State, preferring to discontinue busi- 
ness here, rather than operate under such a law. Sixty million dollars 
of insurance was then in force in the State, $40,000,000 of which was car- 
ried by outside companies. More than two-thirds of the insurance in 
force in the State was by this action of the companies canceled or per- 
mitted to expire. Theannual fire lossin New Hampshire has been in the 
vicinity of $500,000, perhaps more. The passage of the valued policy law, 
and the prompt action of the insurance companies, who could not afford to 
allow unscrupulous persons to value their property at any amount and 
compel the companies to pay therefor, placed manufacturers in an embar- 
rassing position. They at once set to work, however, to reduce the fire 
hazards surrounding and inherent in their property, and then went outside 
the State to obtain insurance that they could not get in the State. In 
making insurance contracts outside the State, all the alleged benefits of 
the valued policy law, which the legislators of New Hampshire wished 
to extend to their constituents, have been waived. The stock companies 
having refused to insure property in New Hampshire at any price, arrange- 
ments to a limited extent have been made with the New England mutuals 
for insuring the best mill property, but in each instance the policies given 
by the companies have been Massachusetts policies. The difficulty in 
obtaining insurance in this State has led the authorities of cities and vil- 
lages during the past year to improve their fire protection, and fire appa- 
ratus and supplies have been purchased in larger quantities and water- 
works have been built in several places. If alarge fire had happened dur- 
ing the past year,the action of New Hampshire’s wise legislators would have 
brought grievous results to citizens, because of their inability to get suffi- 
cient insurance. Fortunately there have been no large fires, but there 
have been just as many incipient fires as in past years; the losses, how- 
ever, have been very much less in amount. In this connection it may be 
remarked that experience in New Hampshire during the last year has 
indicated that a greater number of fires happen from ignorance and care- 
lessness on the part of the public than from criminal negligence. Nearly 
sixteen months have passed since the valued policy law went into opera- 
tion, and still the amount of insurance on property in this State is not by 
any means equal to the amount of property at risk. Anxiety continues 
among business men, and there is a strong desire to have the law changed. 
But, although manufacturers and commercial men regard the law as 
grossly pernicious and injurious to their interests and the interests of all 
persons in the State, no direct movement has been yet taken to have the 
law repealed, though the legislature meets in June next. The local com- 
panies that have been formed here have had abundant opportunity to load 
themselves up with risks, but conservatism has guided the operations of 
some of these companies, while others have already met with trouble. 
The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company of Manchester, whose 
record of seventeen years maintains for it the strongest public confidence 
and commendation, could have enlarged its New Hampshire business to 
an almost unlimited extent, but the officers of this company are exper- 
ienced and cautious underwriters, and I am told that their business in 
the State has increased not much more than $30,000 during the past 
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year—from $70,000 to $100,000, In my travels through New Hampshire 
I learned that the fires in 1886 have been paid for mostly on existing 
policies by withdrawing companies, and such polices are rapidly expiring. 
The losses of the coming year, therefore, must be largely paid by State 
companies, and if the fires prove as numerous as in the present ycar 
(which has not gone beyond the average), the local companies will be put 
to a severe test. 

To briefly summarize the insurance situation here: All companies of 
other States and countries retired on the passage of the law, and none 
have applied for admission to the State since. Twenty new companies 
have been formed in the State, possessing altogether less than $1,000,000 
assets. If these companies pay as much for losses in the coming year as 
the retiring companies have in the past year, it will be a serious strain on 
their financial resources. Two small mutuals have already been crippled 
by early losses, and at least one of them has given up the ghost and re- 
insured in a local stock company. Two of the companies, the Granite 
State of Portsmouth and the Peoples of Manchester, have gone abroad 
and are doing business in some eighteen States, thus laying up a large 
liability to be met in the future. The masses of the people still believe 
in a valued policy law, but the business men of the State have been 
unable to obtain the insurance wanted, and feel that the law has been 
injurious to the manufacturing interests of the State and the commercial 
credit of its merchants. In their anxiety and pressing need to obtain 
insurance, they have patronized Western “ wild-cats,” which, in some 
instances, have proved rotten reeds. Local companies are not able to 
furnish insurance for more than $20,000 on any manufacturing risk. The 
larger and better class of manufacturing risks obtain insurance in mutual 
companies outside, but none of the manufacturing mutual companies 
will issue a policy under the New Hampshire law. The productive inter- 
ests of the State have been seriously crippled for want of obtaining suffi- 
cient and reliable insurance, and projected enterprises have been 
abandoned. On the whole, the valued policy law, passed in 1885, has 
proved injurious to the interests of the best citizens of the State, and in 
all probability will be very short-lived. 

The prompt manner in which the valued policy bill before the Vermont 
legislature was killed, because of the unsatisfactory situation in New 
Hampshire, leads one to philosophize on what might have been accom- 
plished in the interest of insurance if the insurance companies had acted 
years ago, when the law was first proposed in Wisconsin, as they did in 
1885 when the law was passed in New Hampshire. Prompt and decided 
steps then might have killed the valued policy idea forever, 

In the city of Manchester the fire losses have been very light during 
1886. About $10,000 was appropriated for the improvement of the fire 
department some time ago, and this sum was profitably expended, as 
experience has proved, for I am informed that the losses in this city have 
not been over $7000 during the past year. On the other hand, Nashua, a 
city of less than half the population of Manchester, has met with fire losses 
amounting to $100,000 in the last nine months. 

The building of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company on Elm 
street, which is the main street in Manchester, is one of the most substan- 
tial edifices in the city, and the company has offices on the second floor 
which tor convenience, light, ventilation and other facilities are unsur- 
passed. The new offices have been occupied by the company since last 
spring. 

There are now three stock companies at Manchester, the New Hamp- 
shire Fire, the Peoples and the Amoskeag. The president of the Peoples 
is Joseph C, Moore, and S. B. Stearns is the secretary. Mr. Moore isa 
prominent business man in this State, and his name carries considerable 
influence. Mr, Stearns was for many years with the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company, latterly as assistant secretary, and has enjoyed 
the benefit of good underwriting training, both in Manchester and in the 
West. He first went into the insurance business in Ohio, and coming 
back to his native town entered the New Hampshire Fire’s office, where 
faithfulness and ability secured him promotion. The Peoples Company 
has a capital of $250,000, and is doing a large business in several States. 
The Amoskeag Fire Insurance Company, located at Manchester, has 
a capital of $50,000, and confines itself to local business. The Capi- 
tal Insurance Company, with $25,000 capital, is located at Concord, and 
the Capital Fire Association, with $50,000 capital, has its headquarters at 
this point. The Citizens Fire Insurance Company of Dover is another 
local company, with $25,000 capital. 


Nasuua, N. H., December 13. A. L. J. S 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters. 


AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Association, held December 7, 1886, 
the two resolutions adopted November 16, 1886, and promulgated by cir- 
cular No. 19, series No. 1, as follows, were rescinded : 


Resolved, That in the appointment of branch managers in New York 
city, the salary of such managers shall be fixed in advance, and that no 
such branch office shall be permitted to receive business from companies, 
agencies or other branch offices. 

Resolved, That no branch manager shall be allowed to represent more 
than one company, and any company appointing a branch manager shall 
be responsible to the association for all acts of such branch manager, 
including the placing of the excess of such branch manager’s business 
(beyond the amount his own company carries) in strict conformity with 
the compact rates, rules and regulations. This restriction to the repre- 
sentation of but one company in a branch office does not apply to what is 
known as the ‘‘ uptown district,” nor to the Produce Exchange, properly 
limited. 


The following resolutions as rules for the governance of branch office 
business were adopted : 


Resolved, That in the appointment of branch managers the salary of 
such managers shall be fixed in advance. 

Resolved, That it be a rule of this association, that branch managers in 
the city of New York, except as hereinafter provided, be not permitted to 
rect ive or accept applications, or to write policies on any risks except the 
following, viz : Dwellings and buildings cccupied as stores and dwell- 
ings, and their contents, as enumerated in section 5 of the compact, in- 
cluding apartment houses and their contents, stables and barns and their 
contents, music halls and contents, mechanics’ tools, buildings in process 
of construction, churches and their contents and special hazards not spe- 
cifically rated, but for an amount not exceeding $2500 at risk on any of 
such special hazards. 

Resolved, That at one of the five branch offices provided for in the com- 
pact and restricted as by the preceding resolution, the manager thereof 
may have authority to accept risks only on classes of hazards not enumer- 
ated above, but the said manager may issue certificates or binding receipts 
on such risks accepted by him, but he shall not write policies thereon. 
Such branch manager shall represent only one company, and shall receive 
a compensation not exceeding ten per cent on the premiums on risks 
accepted by him, and for which policies or certificates are issued by the 
company he represents; and the company employing him shall not be 
allowed to increase his compensation either by a payment of rent, clerk 
hire, brokerage, or otherwise, directly or indirectly ; and such branch 
manager shall not be allowed to pay a brokerage on such risks, nor shall 
the company employing him pay a brokerage thereon. The company em- 
ploying such branch manager shall file with the manager of this associa- 
tion a pledge agreeing to the restriction as to compensation and to class 
of business to be accepted. 

Resolved, That no branch manager or agent, located outside of the city 
of New York, shall be allowed to write on or in any bonded warehouse, 
general storage store, elevator or pier risk in the Metropolitan district, or 
on any risk located in the city of New York. 

Resolved, That solicitors, as such, cannot be employed by any member 
of this association exc2pt as provided for by circular No, 15, series No. 1, 
which limits such solicitors to the following classes of risks, viz.: Dwell- 
ings and buildings occupied as stores and dwellings, and their contents, 
as enumerated in section 5 of the compact, including apartment houses 
and their contents, stables and barns and their contents, music halls and 
contents, mechanics’ tools, buildings in process of construction, churches 
and their contents, and special hazards not specifically rated, but for an 
amount not exceeding $2500 at risk on any of such special hazards. 

Resolved, That branch office business at variance with the provisions of 
the above resolutions shall be discontinued on or before twelve o’clock 
noon of the 8th day of December, 1886. 


The following rules, relative to the appointment of branch managers, 
have already been adopted by the association : 


Each appointment heretofore made, or to be made, by any member of 
this association, shall be referred to the executive committee for approval, 
and if in the judgment of three-fourths of the full committee an appoint- 
ment is not in conflict with the letter and spirit of the compact, or not 
prejudicial to the general interest, it shall stand or be made, and if not so 
approved, the appointment shall be revoked or not be made. All ap- 
pointments hereafter shall be made by members to terminate at their 
pleasure, and if complaint shall be made to the executive committee that 
any appointment that has previously had its approval is a cause of gen- 
eral dissatisfaction, such appointment by a three-fourths vote of the full 
executive committee shall be revoked. 

SECTION 21. Managers of branch offices under section 21 of the com- 
pact are allowed to place business for the company or companies repre- 
sented by them, and the company for whose account the business is placed 
shall be entitled to receive exchange brokerage as provided in section 17. 
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At the request of the executive committee, members are advised : 


In conformity with the above resolutions, fixing certain rules for the 
governance of branch offices, the executive committee hereby declines con- 
firmation of all branch office appointments which have been made previ- 
ous to this date, but will pass promptly on any appointments which may 
be made hereafter, in accord with the foregoing rules. 

Members having contracts that by the adoption of the above rules must 
be terminated, will report to the executive committee at once, all cases 
where contracts by their terms cannot be closed on the 8th day of Decem- 
ber at twelve o’clock noon. 





The List of Brokers, 


Ir having been intimated that the list of brokers, as enrolled by the 
Metropolitan Association, had attained an inordinate length, the matter 
has been taken into consideration by the executive committe of the asso- 
ciation, who have hitherto found no time to give to it. This has been 
done as much in justice to the brokers as in the interest of the compa- 
nies, some of the brokers complaining that the enrollment includes names 
not legitimately in the list. In order to act fairly to all concerned, 
a sub-committee, composed of Geo. Hoyt of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, John M. Whiton, general insurance agent, and West Pollock, 
secretary of the Niagara, has been appointed, whose careful attention will 
at once be given to the whole matter. In the meanwhile, the manager 
has been instructed to exercise special caution in making additional en- 
rollments. The result, it is believed, will be advantageous to all inter- 
ested. The disposition of the association thus to meet fairly all questions 
as they arise is to be commended, and should not fail to be rewarded by 
a large measure of success, 





W. D. Harrah on Life Insurance. 


By courtesy of The Indicator of Detroit we print the following paper on 
life insurance, read by W. D. Harrah at the December meeting of the 
Michigan Life Insurance Agents Association : 


Life insurance is one of the hospitalities of Providence, placed at our 
disposal for personal appropriation and for extension to others. By it 
the good Lord gives to every man the opportunity to help himself, and 
to strengthen the safeguards to family protection. It applies to human 
existence, and places value upon human life, to save which ‘‘a man will 
give all that he hath.” In its profession it is the illustration of the 
oracle—“ love thy neighbor as thyself ”—and in its practice it is the appli- 
cation of the golden rule—‘‘ Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.” 

Life insurance is deserving of the tribute of gratitude awarded to the 
old patriarch—" When the ear hear me, then it blest me ; and when the 
eye saw me, it gave witness to me, because I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

The practical workings of life insurance are now well understood and 
admitted by the people. Its results are known everywhere. Every home 
of the beneficiary has pronounced its blessing upon it, and sympathetic 
hearts all over this land have given universal response—‘‘ Life insurance 
is a good thing ”"—*‘ God bless life insurance.” It affords substitution for 
every life that fails to complete its work, and it offers protection to home, 
relief to society, strength to business, and support to religion. It guar- 
antees the average life-time result upon every dollar paid, should the 
insurance become aclaim to-day. It is the only business in the world 
that places a fixed value upon the productive period of life as a minimum 
compensation for the failure of living. It prolongs the benefits of a human 
life beyond the period when it ends, to the extent of the provision made. 
It is the helpmate of every occupation. 

The rich and the poor meet together on its plane, and appropriate its 
beneficence from a thousand to an hundred thousand dollars, and we 
have a few instances of five hundred thousand and even a million of dol- 
lars. The Duke of Argyle is said to be insured for $1,250,000; the 
Earl of Aylesford died some eighteen months ago having insurance on his 
life to the amount of $1,500,000, That which is utilized by the rich should 
be appropriated by the great middle class. Our average poor man could 
keep inviolate $500 of insurance at a saving of three cents per day 
through an average lifetime. If life insurance were accepted in a reason- 
able measure by the average man, according to circumstances, to the ex- 
tent of one-fiftieth, or even one-hundreth part of his average income, and 
if this were the general rule, our people would become economists in 
behalf of wives and children to the amount of untold millions of dollars. 
Poverty and the necessity of charity would be greatly abbreviated ; com- 
fort.and contentment would supplant the sting of want. 

The business in which we are engaged is the noblest secular work in 
this world. We should, and we can, qualify ourselves in this school of 
instruction for success and triumph in the field. We need only to discover 





our strength and apply it in overcoming and subduing all resistance, 
The business is without comparison in its scientific and mathematica] 
construction. It had its beginning in the Ulpian Expectation Tables in 
the third century. Ulpianus was the father of life insurance. In the form 
of annuities, dowries and life estates it had its slow solid growth through 
the ages following down to the seventeenth century. The genealogies 
and life registers kept in different countries were auxiliaries leading to 
the discovery of the law of average. The scientific compilation of these 
and their adjustment attracted the attention of the best statisticans and 
mathematicians, from time to time, to the development of the theory of 
probabilities—the foundation of the science of life contingencies—and to 
arrive at the fact that there is a law of mortality as inflexible as the law of 
gravitation ; that the mortality of a community or multitude is according 
to the ages, increasing as the ages increase, and varying as the ages vary, 
For over 250 years tables have been strictly kept in different countries 
showing the births and deaths. Upon these, at different times, have been 
constructed scientific tables of mortality, and upon these the average 
duration of life from any age has been mathematically proved upon the 
accuracy of experience. 

The famous John DeWitt of Holland was the first scientist to apply 
mathematical calculations to the valuation of human life, in 1660, The 
distinguished astronomer Halley constructed a table of mortality in 1687, 
which he formulated from a series of life registers kept by Dr. Neuman 
of Breslau, Germany. He shed the first clear light on the science of life 
contingencies. Dr. Price’s Swedish Table in 1760 was the first national 
life table ever made. In 1761 appeared his celebrated Northampton Table, 
which was adopted by the Equitable Life of London on its establishment 
in 1762. Actuary Joshua Milne constructed the Carlisle Table on the 
mortality for the nine years between 1779 and 1787. It has been a con- 
tinuous legal standard in the courts in England and in this country. 
Actuary Griffith Davies of London constructed the Equitable Table on the 
experience of that company from 1762 to 1829. The Actuaries’ Table, con- 
structed on the experience of seventeen English companies by a committee 
of eminent actuaries, was published by Actuary Jenkin Jones in 1843. 
It isa recognized standard throughout the world. Dr. Farr’s English 
Table in 1844 and the American Experience Table of 1868, by Sheppard 
Homans, and the new Actuaries’ Table, constructed in 1869 by acommittee 
of English actuaries from the experience of twenty British life companies 
—added to the former and all taken together, embracing more than two 
centuries of experience, unveil the natural workings of that mortal law 
which circumscribes and limits the bounds of human life. 

The mortality tables have revealed the law of average scientifically, and 
demonstrated the fact that nothing is more certain than average lifetime, 
or more uncertain than the duration of individual life. These tables 
settle the assumed yearly mortality among 1000 persons or more, from 
age 20 to 100, and the companies provide for this mortality in their table 
rates, and the actual mortality outgo will be exactly the same, upon the 
same ages, for the same time, in every company using the same precau- 
tions of selection, no matter what the form or kind of insurance. The 
Almighty has fixed the present value of $1000 on every sound, healthy 
life, and by association of a minimum number of persons the burden of 
risk or cost of insurance is easily ascertained. From long experience 
and observation the law of average is so well settled that we can certainly 
decide mathematically the safe yearly cost of insurance at any age, or for 
a limit of years, or for a single payment, either of which, according to 
the conditions of payment, will be the present value of $rooo at the end 
of all the lives, 

This part of the subject, embracing the mortality tables, is one of un- 
limited amplification, and its investigation and complete understanding 
might occupy many of our sessions profitably. It is the centre of the 
whole life insurance system, It is the trunk of the great tree whose 
branches have sheltered tens of thousands of homes, and borne golden 
fruits for widows and orphans, amounting in our country alone to more 
than $500,000,000, and this really within the space of one generation. 

The business of life insurance in this country began in 1769, and was 
exclusive. In that year the Protestant Episcopal Association was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia for the benefit of widows and children of clergymen 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The first general life insurance 
company was the Pennsylvania of Philadelphia, established in 1812. It 
never made any effort for business, and has now in force about 100 pol- 
icies. In 1818 the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company was 
incorporated. It has always paid one-third of its savings and profits to 
the hospital. It has now but five policies in force. The New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company was chartered in 1830. It has always 
been atrust and banking institution, doing but little life insurance. It 
has only a few policies on its books. In 1843 and 1844 we find the be- 
ginning of the Mutual Life of New York and the New England Mutual 
of Boston. In 1845 and 1846 we see the Mutual Benefit, State Mutual, 
New York Life and Connecticut Mutual coming into view. From 1847 
to 1850 the Penn Mutual, Union Mutual, National, United States, Man- 
hattan and tna entered the field. Many other good companies have 
been organized since the last date. In 1850 the assets of the companies 
amounted to less than $2,000,000 and the total losses for that year 
$300,000. Thirty-six years later the assets of the companies amount to 
over $500,000,000, The losses and claims for the year will approach 
$40,000,000, From 1850 to 1886 they amount to over $500,000,000. 

The magnitude of life insurance in the United States and Europe is 
shown in contracts of indemnity amounting, in round numbers, to 
$5,000,000,000. The business is one of the largest financial elements of 
our civilization, and in secular achievement it stands unparalleled in its 
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blessings upon mankind, and it rightfully wears the crown of true benefi- 
cence, 

I have intended to touch only upon the generalities of the subject, to 
simply introduce it. The specialities of life insurance are found in the 
application of the science to the varied wants and conditions of all 
classes. Pure and simple life insurance is the foundation upon which 
every specialty is constructed, These specialties are almost as numerous 
as the companies, and each company has its distinguishing differential 
characteristic from its coworker, The great underlying principle of all 
is, ‘* the greatest good to the greatest number,” coupled with energy and 
enterprise to surround the world and bless the human race. Like re- 
ligion itself, it appeals to the humanity of man, and calls forth the best 
qualities of human nature and character in its reception. The best inten- 
tions and the purest affections magnify the manhood of every man who 
makes sure provision for his loved and dependent ones. The law of self- 
preservation takes hold of life insurance, to remunerate for the toil of 
living and compensate for the calamity of dying. 

With this introduction of the subject it remains for us to develope its 
resources as we proceed in our investigations of the science, and to 
utilize our joint knowledge of the whole system, theoretically, to the hard 
work of the field practically. We have no apology for our vocation. It 
is the worthiest of all secular pursuits. The claims of life insurance are 
in’ accord with every legitimate business interest, and in harmony with 
the best heart impulses of every father and mother, sister and brother. 

I will conclude with a quotation from one of the greatest writers of any 
age, who lived in the last generation. In discussing the law of self- 
preservation and its outgrowth—life insurance—he said: ‘“‘No man on 
earth, by any divine or human warrant, lives solely for himself. Others, 
providentally, have lived and do live for him, and, both religiously and 
morally, he is obliged to live for others, and make his life profitable to 
them. No man, in any society, lives for himself, or dies for himself, 
This is an oracle, both of reason and revelation.” 





The Cotton Compress Association of Galveston. 


THE refusals by the Liverpool and London and Globe, the Royal, Queen, 
Home of New York, Lion, Scottish Union and National, and Sun Fire 
Office, to grant permission to the Cotton Press Association of Galveston 
to pile cotton in the courts of their warehouses, were unquestionably in 
the interest of sound underwriting, and altogether the proper thing to do 
under the circumstances, Compartmented warehouses are constructed 
upon the theory of dividing up the risk and thereby reducing to the mini- 
mum the chances of a total loss. To pile cotton in the courts of these 
warehouses entirely destroys the protection afforded by compartment 
walls, and renders the chances of a total loss, in the event of a fire, just 
as great as if there were no compartments at all. In fact, to permit this, 
amounts to a surrender of everything the companies have so long con- 
tended for as essential to profit upon cotton risks. It is true that the 
Press Association asked for a permit of only fifteen days—to bridge over 
the busy season—and if there were any business necessity for piling cot- 
ton in the courts of these presses, for so short a period, the companies 
might, and no doubi would, grant it. But there is no such necessity. 
The Compress Association asks for it—and seem to feel hurt at a non- 
compliance with this request—on the grounds of convenience. They may 
not put it that way, but in view of the fact that there are eight (or about 
that number) warehouses in Galveston, all pooled for the common good, 
and only two in active use, it would seem that the only excuse for such a 
course, that the companies ought, under any circumstances, to consider, 
to wit: The absolute lack of room to handle the stock, cannot be given in 
this case. On the contrary, there is, perhaps, twice as much storage room in 
Galveston as is needed or used for the purpose of handling cotton shipped 
from that port, and it strikes us as being a little selfish on the part of the 
Compress Association to ask the companies to carry six times the risk 
they contemplated taking when writing the policies, on no other grounds 
than that it would give the association a little trouble and inconvenience 
to store their surplus cotton in some of the idle presses for a few days. 
The companies above mentioned have ordered the cancellation of all pol- 
icies on the Galveston presses, where cotton is allowed to be piled in the 
courts, and we defy any underwriter acquainted with these risks to show 
that they have not acted wisely.—V. O. Vindicator. 





Proposed Revision of the Massachusetts Law. 


ComMISSIONER TARBOX of Massachusetts has prepared a bill revising the 
laws relating to insurance so far as they apply to the business of life 
insurance. A draft of this bill has been sent out in circular form to the 
presidents of all life insurance companies doing business in Massachu- 
setts. It is as follows: 

An Act to amend and revise the laws relating to insurance. 

SECTION 1.—In valuing the assets which compose the legal reserve of a 
life insurance company the real estate shall be taken at a value not higher 
than its actual cost, the bonds and stocks shall be taken at such a value 
that the annual income thereof shall be not less than four per cent of the 
valuation ; and if any asset or investment is conditioned upon a rate of 
interest, or is actually producing an income of less than four per cent 





annually, such asset or investment shall be rated at its value, considering 
the actual income and time it has to run, as the equivalent of a four per 
cent investment; loans and credits shall not be allowed for more than 
their face value, nor shall any asset or investment be appraised for more 
than its market value. 

Src. 2.—No life insurance company doing business in Massachusetts 
shall make or permit any distinction or discrimination in favor of individ- 
uals between insurants of the same class and equal expectation of life in 
the amount or payment of premiums or rates charged for policies of lite 
or endowment insurance, or in the dividends or other benefits payable 
thereon, or in any other of the terms and conditions of the contracts it 
makes ; nor shall any such company or any agent thereof make any con- 
tract of insurance, or agreement as to such contract, other than as plainly 
expressed in the policy issued thereon ; nor shall any such company or 
agent pay or allow or offer to pay or allow, as inducement to insurance, 
any rebate of premium payable on the policy, or any special favor or ad- 
vantage in the dividends or other benefit to accrue thereon, or any valu- 
able consideration or inducement whatever not specified in the policy con- 
tract of insurance, 

Sec. 3. When a policy of insurance is effected by any person on his own 
life or on the life of another, for the benefit of some other than himself, 
the person for whose benefit it was made or who may become the lawful 
beneficiary thereof shall be entitled to its proceeds, against the creditors 
and representatives of the person effecting the same; provided, that, 
subject to the statute of limitations, the amount of any premiums for such 
insurance paid in fraud of creditors, with interest thereon, sball inure to 
their benefit from the proceeds of the policy. Whoever effects an insur- 
ance upon his life, or upon the life of another, may by deed in his lifetime 
or by his will designate or change the beneficiary to whom the proceeds 
of such insurance shall be payable; but he shall not thereby defeat or 
impair any contract or legal obligation in reference to such insurance, of 
which the company has notice before the payment of the same. 

Sec. 4.—Every life insurance company doing business in Massachusetts 
shall report in its annual statement the amount of forfeiture and undivided 
surplus on lapsed or terminated policies which it holds for, or which is to 
accrue to, the benefit of any class of its policyholders, whether or not 
dividends thereof have been declared, and whether or rot liable for obli- 
gations of the company until distribution thereof is made ; also, the amount 
of surplus not ordered to be distributed and not included in the statement 
as dividends due to policyholders, and not appropriated to the permanent 
surplus fund, under the provisions of section five, accrued from and con- 
tributed by its policies in force; and all such forfeitures and surplus 
shall be charged in the annual statement as undivided surplus due to 
policyholders, 

Sec. 5. Every such domestic company shall annually or once in every 
two, three, four or five years, as it shall by its by-laws determine, make 
distribution of all surplus it may have accumulated since its last 
dividend of surplus. By such surplus is here intended all accumula- 
tions above its debts and reserve, computed as provided in section I1, 
The distribution shall be upon what is known as the contribution plan, 
and each member shall be entitled to the amount contributed by his 
policy to such surplus. Pulicies which have become payable before the 
time when such distribution is made, and after the date of the last pre- 
vious distribution, shall share in the same equitably and paper A : 
provided, that any such company may accumulate and hold a surplus 
fund of an amount not larger than ten per cent of its required legal 
reserve. Such surplus fund, or any part thereof, may be applied to 
supply any deficiency in the reserve caused by depreciation of assets or 
losses and expenses beyond the ability of the company to otherwise pro- 
vide for. Whenever a policy matures the amount payable thereon shall 
include its contribution to the surplus fund, less any proportionate part 
thereof applied to the repairment of the reserve as above. 

Sec. 6. All policies hitherto issued by any domestic life insurance 
company shall be subject to the provisions of law applicable and in force 
at the date of such issue. No policy of life or endowment assurance 
hereafter issued by any such company shall become forfeit or void for 
non-payment of premium after two full annual premiums, in cash or note, 
or both, have been paid thereon ; but in case of default in the payment of 
any subsequent premium, then, without any further stipulation or act, 
such policy shall be binding upon the company for the amount of the 
paid-up insurance which the then net value of the policy and all dividend 
additions thereon, computed by the rule of section 11, less any indebted- 
ness to the company on account of said policy, and less the surrender 
charge provided herein will purchase as a net single premium for life or 
endowment insurance a or terminating at the time and in the 
manner provided in the original policy contract ; and such default shall 
not change or affect the conditions or terms of the policy, except as re- 
gards the payment of premiums and the amount payable thereon, Said 
surrender charge shall be eight per cent of the insurance value of the 
policy at the date of default, which insurance value is the present value 
of all the normal future yearly costs of insurance, which by its terms said 
policy is exposed to pay in case of its continuance, computed upon the 
rate of mortality and interest assumed in section 11. Every such policy, 
after the payment of two full annual payments thereon, or when it has 
become paid-up by its terms, shall have a surrender value which shall be 
its net value, less the surrender charge, and its holder may, upon any sub- 
sequent anniversary of its issue, surrender the same and claim and re- 
cover from the company such surrender value in cash. Upon surrender, 
on any anniversary of its issue, of a policy which has become paid-up 4 
force of the statute upon default in payment of premium, the holder shall 
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be entitled to its net value payable in cash. But no surrender of a policy 
shall be made without the written assent of the person to whom the pol- 
icy is made payable, where it appears by evidence filed with the company 
that the interest of such person therein is founded upon valuable consid- 
eration. Any condition or stipulation in the policy or elsewhere, con- 
trary to the provisions of this section and any waiver of such provisions 
by the assured, shall be void. 





Underground Insurance in Chicago. 

WE have heretofore noted the fact that Auditor Swigert of Illinois has 
begun proceedings against 100 or more persons engaged in the fire insur- 
ance business for writing policies in unauthorized companies. The 
Auditor is represented by General E, B, Sherman. The Underwriters 
Association, through a committee appointed for that purpose, furnished 
a list of companies and individuals engaged in this underground busi- 
ness : 

Alabama—Alabama, Mobile ; Birmingham, Birmingham ; Royal Fire, 
Birmingham ; Commercial, Montgomery ; Capital City, Montgomery ; 
Citizens, Mobile ; Mobile Mutual, Mobile ; Mercantile, Mobile ; Wash- 
ington, Mobile. 

Belgium—Les Assurance Belge, Brussels ; Patria Belgica, Brussels ; 
Securitas, Brussels. 

California—Western, San Francisco. 

Connecticut—Peoples, Middletown. 

’ Dakota—Fargo, Fargo ; Insurance Company of Dakota, Sioux Falls; 
Northwestern Mutual, Wahpeton. 

Washington, D. C.—Chesapeake, Washington, 

England—Lloyds Fire, London; Manchester, London; National, 
London. 

Georgia—Rome, Rome. 

Holland—Dutch Underwriters, Amsterdam ; General Insurance Com- 
pany, Amsterdam ; Hague Fire and Marine, Rotterdam. 

Iowa—Monarch, Des Moines ; Council Bluffs, Council Bluffs ; Capital 
City, Des Moines; Security, Davenport. 

Indiana—Indiana, Indianapolis. 

Tennessee—Arlington, Memphis ; East Tennessee, Knoxville ; Factor, 
Memphis ; Vanderbilt Mutual, Memphis; Home Mutual, Nashville ; 
Island Home, Knoxville ; Knoxville, Knoxville ; Mountain City, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Kentucky—Louisville Germania, Louisville ; Falls City, Louisville. 

Kansas—Kansas Mutual, Abilene ; National Mutual, Saline ; Lincoln, 
Lincoln. 

Louisiana—Hope, New Orleans; Home, New Orleans; Louisiana, 
New Orleans; New Orleans, New Orleans; Pelican, New Orleans; 
Merchants Mutual, New Orleans ; Southern, New Orleans. 

Minnesota—Minneapolis Mutual, Minneapolis; North Star, St. Paul. 

Missouri—Manufacturers Mutual, St. Louis; Union Mutual Fire, St. 
Louis. 

New Jersey—Mount Holly, Mount Holly. 

Mississippi—Mississippi Home, Vicksburg. 

New York—Mutual Fire, New York. 

Ohio—Commercial, Cincinnati; Globe, Cincinnati; Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati; Miami Valley, Cincinnati ; Western, Cin- 
cinnati, 

Oregon—Oregon, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Commonwealth Mutual, Lancaster; Mutual, Phila- 
delphia ; Kittaning, Kittaning. 

Switzerland—Helvetia. 

Texas— East Texas, Tyler. 

Virginia—Alexandria, Alexandria; Fire and Marine, Wheeling ; Un- 
derwriters, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Oshkosh, Oshkosh. 

Washington Territory—Puget Sound, Tacoma, 

Svea. 





An Important Suit Against the City of New York. 


RoserT Brac of San Francisco, the inventor and patentee of an ‘‘ Im- 
provement in Gong Attachments for Engine-houses,” consisting of an 


automatic electrical appliance for releasing the horses and recording the 
strokes of the gong, does not appear to tire of litigation, His latest 
venture in this line is a suit brought in the United States Circuit Court 





against the Mayor, etc., of New York city, in which he seeks to restrain 
them from unlawfully manufacturing and using his appliances, and to 
obtain from them such damages as he may be found to have sustained 
from such use, 

In his complaint Mr. Bragg sets forth that his first application fora 
patent was made on June 16, 1873. He obtained it on July 13, 1875, and 
on January 4, 1876, it was reissued, having been made to cover some 
further improvement. On November 6, 1875, he applied for a second 
patent for another device connected with the tripping and recording 
mechanism ; and this was granted on February 8, 1876. 

For about six years the inventor now seems to have enjoyed the fruits 
of his labors in peace; but in 1882, we find him suing the cities of San 
Jose, Cal., and Portland, Ore., for infringement of patent. In both of 
these cases he obtained the desired injunction and damages, and was 
equally lucky in a similar case against the city of Stockton, Cal., in 1884, 

In the present case he claims that the city of New York has been mak. 
ing use of his inventions, with the result of great saving in the expense 
of running the engine-houses and in the cost of insurance, which he be- 
lieves to have been lessened by their employment. 

At this juncture, however, will be read with interest an affidavit of 
Assistant Chief Hugh Bonner of the New York Fire Department, who 
deposes that during his employment of twenty-one years in the depart- 
ment he has become familiar with its machinery and appliances, which for 
two years have been under his direct control, as assistant chief. He says 
that he has carefully read Mr. Bragg's letters patent and understands the 
devices described and claimed. The first patent ‘‘ describes a device 
which consists in a combination of levers and weights as arranged to be 
operated by the hammer of the gong, to release the horses when the gong 
is struck. The city uses in its fire engine-houses mechanism for releas- 
ing the horses upon an alarm of fire; but it is different, and is much more 
simple than the device described and claimed by said Bragg. The 
arrangements and details are quite different from his device. 

‘¢The second of said patents to Bragg is for another and different 
device for releasing the horses through the action of an electro-magnet 
upon a system of levers and weights, and aiso for recording the number 
of strokes of the hammer upon the gong of the engine-house.” 


Concerning this, Chief Bonner says that the appliances used by the, 


city for releasing horses are quite different, while no device of any kind 
is used for recording the number of strokes upon the gong, or for record- 
ing an alarm in any way except as to time, and this latter is by an ordi- 
nary clock. He says further that during the whole time that he has been 
in the employ of the department, there has never been used any device 
similar to either of these patented by Bragg, and that those used by the 
city were invented by one of the firemen of the department, were adopted 
in 1874, and have been employed ever since. Before 1874 the city had, to 
his knowledge, no automatic device of any kind for releasing the horses, 

Mr. Bragg, it would seem, must have become pretty well convinced of 
the justice of his cause before entering into litigation with the city of 
New York, but the fight will doubtless be a bitter one, owing to the large 
amount of money damages involved, as well as the important question of 
future use, and its progress will be watched with interest. The suit 
against this city is but a precursor to suits to be brought against every 
city where electrical devices are used for releasing horses or recording 
fire alarms. 





A New Water Tower for Fire Service. 


PRoBABLY the simplest and most practical water tower yet invented is 
that just brought out by Geo. C. Hale, chief of the Kansas City Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hale has been, for years, engaged in experimenting in this 
direction, his object being to design a tower that was light and easily 
handled, and he has at last succeeded. 

Mr. Bruegger, general agent of E. B. Preston & Co. of Chicago, the 
well-known fire apparatus builders, happened to be in Kansas City and 
witnessed a test of it, and so pleased was he with it, that he lost no time 
in closing a contract with the patentee for the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture these towers. Preston & Co. are now hard at work perfecting plans 
for placing the tower on the market. They will be made in three sizes 
and adapted for use in either small towns or large cities. They will be 
furnished at three prices, the largest and most expensive costing less than 
half as much as the water towers now on the market, which fact, together 
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with its simplicity and perfect working for the purposes intended, will, 
no doubt, make it a very popular piece of apparatus. 

It is a little difficult to give aclear understanding of the construction 
of this tower without an illustration; but competent experts who have 
looked the tower over say that for simplicity and effective work it is far 
ahead of all towers heretofore built. It comprises a truck with a light, 
strong tower, having a mast, with a yoke at its upper end and a suspended 
swiveled support or block, which receives the hose and pipe, which latter 
is easily controlled from the ground by the firemen, and can quickly be 
turned from one point to another, and is so constructed that the resistance 
is very slight. 





The Atlanta Compact. 


Tue following circular explains the formation of a compact for Atlanta, 
which, it is believed, will prove a panacea for all the ills the business has 


suffered from in that city: 

Ata meeting held this morning, the Atlanta Local Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters formally dissolved and unanimously requested the executive 
committee of the Southeastern Tariff Association to form a compact for 
Atlanta. Immediately thereafter the executive committee met and organ- 
ized a compact, to be known as “‘ Atlanta Compact Fire Underwriters,” 
H. C. Stockdell, Wm. F. Prioleau and James A, Thomas being appointed 
the compact commission, with C. H. Austen, late secretary of the local 
association, as temporary manager. The present rates of the late local 
organization were adopted, also their rules as far as they are applicable to 
compact management. A rule was adopted that all daily reports, begin- 
ning with those bearing date of December 10, 1886, shall be submitted to 
compact manager for stamping and mailing to companies, 

After conference with members of the commission, we are pleased to 
be able to state that the expense of the compact management will not 
materially exceed that of the former local association. 

Cuas, C, FLEMING, Secretary. CLARENCE KNOWLES, President. 





MERE MENTION. 





—Austria and Turkey are both about to adopt codes of insurance laws, 


—John Hill Williams, the well-known English actuary, died on Novem- 
ber 16. 

—The Cincinnati fire commissioners are talking about silencing the fire 
tower bells. 

—The resignation is announced of C. T. Rothermel, manager of the 
Detroit (Mich.) compact. 

—An aged colored woman, named Arian Peck, was burned to death at 
a fire at Baltimore on December 7. 


—Nicholas W. Clarke, the well-known insurance adjuster of Boston, 
died at Salem December 10, aged about seventy years. 


—A new co-operative society, the Farmers Mutual Live Stock Benevo- 
lent Association, has been organized at Austin, Mian. 


—The grain damaged by the recent elevator fire at Duluth, Minn., has 
been bought by Dunn & Thompson of that city for $100,000. 


—Motion has been made in the Board of Fire Commissioners of Cin- 
cinnati to raise the pay of the members of the fire department. 


—James E. Pulsford, resident manager of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, who has been abroad, is expected to return next week. 


—The London Assurance Corporation has entered the Province of New 
Brunswick for fire business. R, W. W. Frink of St. John is the general 
agent. 


—R. L. Douglass has resigned his position with the Washington Life, 
to become manager of the Metropolitan district for the Provident Savings 
Life of New York. 


—E,. W. Carpenter has been appointed Pacific Coast manager for the 
Royal of Liverpool, Lancashire of Manchester and Norwich Union of 
Norwich, England. 


—The New York Commercial Bulletin estimates the total loss of prop- 
erty on the lakes, during the past season, at $1,500,000, with a loss of 138 
lives. 


Most of the vessel property was uninsured and the losses of the 











hull pool companies are computed to be $400,000. More than one-half 
of the vessels totally destroyed belonged to the standard grade. 


—The Employers Liability of London wil! in future confine its business 
in Canada to fire reinsurance, and will deposit $100,000 with the govern- 
ment for that purpose. 

—The death is announced of George E. Foster, special agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in western Massachusetts. Mr. Foster died at 
Pittsfield, November 30. 

—James Chudley, assistant superintendent of the Metropolitan Life in 
South Boston, has been transferred to New York. Geo. Broadbent will 
succeed him in South Boston. 

—Of the four persons who have lost their lives in burning houses in 
Indianapolis, Ind., this year, the firemen believe that all were dead be- 
fore the arrival of the department. 

—J. A. MacDonald, manager of the Queen of Liverpool, who sailed 
for England some days since, will visit the home office while abroad. He 
will probably return about January 15. 

—The Hanover Fire Insurance Company of New York has issued a 
calendar for the year 1887 which, in clearness and simple excellence of 
artistic work, is a positive relief to the eyes. 

—The Georgia legislature will reconsider the bill incorporating the 
Georgia Fire Insurance Company of La Grange. The company proposed 
to begin business on only $20,000 paid-up capital. 

—Among the latest towns building or to build water-works are Platts- 
mouth, Neb. ; Pine Bluff, Ark. ; Franklin, O. ; Guthrie, Ky. ; Palatka, 
Fla.; Sheboygan, Wis. ; Neligh, Neb., and Oberlin, O. 

—An organized attempt to burn the city of Findlay, O., was made De- 
cember 8, Seven fires were started in rapid succession’in different local- 
ities. All were extinguished quickly, and three persons arrested. 

—The agency firm of Tilles & Boyd of Fort Smith, Ark., has been dis- 
solved and been succeeded by Boyd & Waldron, who will continue the 
fire, marine, life, accident and cyclone insurance business of the old firm. 

—A man named Schaffter, a hitherto universally respected citizen and 
officer of the fire department of Lausanne, Switzerland, has been dis- 
covered to be a wholesale incendiary. His house was found filled with 
goods stolen from recently burned houses. 

—A simple but effective little appliance called a ‘‘ patent release 
hook,” has been invented for use in buildings having open hatchways. 
It holds the doors open until the temperature reaches 160 degrees, when 
the solder melts and they close automatically. 

—On December 8, at Buffalo, fire destroyed the candy factory of Sib- 
ley & Holmwood and the adjoining building occupied by F. A. Campbell 
and T. W. Reynolds, and daniaged the Broezel House and Wells street 
chapel. The loss is estimated at between $110,000 and $130,000, 

—Somerset, Mass., a while ago provided itself with fire apparatus in 
the shape of a hook and ladder truck and a few chemical appliances. 
The town was warned that these were not enough. Last week the first 
fire occurred and a large house was destroyed. 

—The American Live Stock Insurance Company has been formed at St. 
Paul, Minn., with a capital of $100,000, to insure horses and cattle against 
death by disease or accident. The officers are S. S. Eaton, president ; 
Geo. W. Cory, secretary ; G, W. Sherwood, treasurer, 

—The Northern Assurance Company of London has established a 
United States central department, including Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and West Virginia. Warren F. Goodwin, late of 
the New York office, will be manager, with headquarters at Cincinnati. 


—During November there occurred in Brooklyn, N. Y., forty.seven 
fires, of which twenty-one were in frame buildings, twenty-four in brick 
buildings, one in a freight car and one on avessel. The loss on build- 
ings was $16,428 ; insured for $150,500 ; and on contents, $12,517 ; insured 
for $43,250. 

—Attorney-General Hunt of Illinois has commenced suits for debt in 
the Superior Court against Mrs. M. R. Smith of Chicago for $5000 ; the 
Oshkosh Mutual Fire Insurance Company for $1000, and the Home 
Mutual Insurance Company of Tennessee for $500. Mrs. Smith has an 
office in Chicago, and is secretary of the Oshkosh Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and agent for the Home Mutual Insurance Company of Ten- 
nessee. It is claimed that she and the companies she represents have not 
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complied in several respects with the insurance laws of the State, the 
companies having paid no tax to do business there, and having failed to 
file a certificate with the Secretary of State. 

—A new automatic sprinkler has been brought out in this city. It 
works upon the etheric principle as used in thermostats. It has had no 
practical test as yet. Whether it is a good or poor contrivance, it has the 
merit of being in no way an infringement upon any existing sprinkler.— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

—Most of the business structures in the village of Attica, O., were 
burned on the morning of December 10. The losses are reported at 
about $150,000 ; about one-half covered by insurance. The place had no 
fire apparatus of any kind, and an engine sent from Tiffin by special 
train, came too late to do much good. 


—The incorporation is announced of the Industrial Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Baltimore, Md., with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The incorporators are Daniel E. Conklin, Oliver A. Parker, William A. 
Marburg, Thomas J. Hayward and Edward L, Bartlett, who w.ll also form 
the board of directors for the first year. 

—The Wahpeton Mutual Insurance Company of Wahpeton, Dak., isa 
concern which needs close watching. It is alleged to be widely offering 
twenty per cent commission. A New York broker has shown us some 
of the company’s literature, showing that it is bidding for underground 
business here, as well as in other States. 

—The very latest insurance scheme is a Fall River (Mass.) birth. It is 
proposed to establish a company to insure millmen against short weight, 
inferior or damaged cotton, employing inspectors at Southern points to 
examine shipments. The cost to the mills is estimated at fifty cents a 
bale, or nearly one-eighth cent a pound on the raw cotton, 

—The tug Alpha will, after all, not be placed in commission again as a 
fire boat at Chicago, but the common council has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $10,000 for another boat, and Chief Swenie will probably buy the 
tug William H. Alley and fit it up to help the Geyser protect the water 
front. The Alpha’s pumps will be transferred to the new boat, the cost 
of which will be about $8000. 


—The rubber hose now in use in the department is fast giving way, and 
companies who have this kind are being badly checked from doing 
effective work by the constant bursting. The cotton hose, now in service, 
has proved one of the best brands of fire hose ever adopted by the de- 
partment, and Chief Webster considers it far superior to any brand of 
rubber hose he has ever seen.—/ndianapolis News. 


—Attorney-General Taggert of Michigan has decided that mutual life 
insurance on minors is improper and illegal, and instructed the State In- 
surance Commissioner to revoke the licences of companies organized for 
that purpose, and to refuse to issue any more of that nature. He says the 
companies would be unable to carry out their contracts with members, 
because they cannot compel the payment of assessments. 

—The full list of officers of the New Orleans Association of Fire Under- 
writers is as follows: President, Jas. I. Day ; vice-president, L. H. Terry ; 
secretary and treasurer, Geo. Mather ; executive committee on the part of 
the local companies: E. A. Palfrey, Paul Fourchy, F. Rickert; on the 
part of the agency companies: C. A. Janvier, C. F. Low, Marshall J. 
Smith. J.B. Bennett has been appointed manager at a salary of $5000, 

—Some days ago Fred Brandes, living near Terre Hill, Pa., becoming 
suddenly insane, drove his wife and children from the house, smashed 
the furniture to pieces and piled the devis in the yard. He then satur- 
ated the pile with kerosene, set fire to it and the house and stood guard 
with an axe until both had been consumed, afterward taking to the woods. 
He has not since been seen, and is supposed to have killed himself or 
perished from exposure. 

—The executive committee of the Metropolitan Association last Satur- 
day made the following rulings: That ‘ branch managers in New York, 
under form No. 1, cannot accept for, or write, in the company they repre- 
resent, any risks not allowed under the rule of the association adopted 
December 7, 1886; nor can they place in other companies risks not 
allowed to be accepted or written by them; nor can the company they 
represent place such business for them; nor can they act as brokers, or 
receive brokerage on any classes of business ;” that ‘‘ solicitors cannot be 
appointed by a branch manager, but must be appointed by a member for 
the exclusive use of such member ;” that ‘* branch managers cannot place 
the surplus business of a solicitor ; nor can a solicitor solicit for any class 





_of business not permitted by his pledge ; nor can he solicit for any amount 


greater than the company employing him can write of such business ; nor 
can he receive a brokerage on any business except on that he obtains for 
the company employing him ; nor can he solicit business from brokers by 
offering a consideration for such business.” It also appointed a com. 
mittee of three to revive the brokers’ list. 


—One of our leading American fire companies has made arrangements 
to establish an agency in London, under auspices calculated to make the 
enterprise a success. There is no reason why an American company 
should not reciprocate the enterprise of British fire offices who come over 
here. And, in this instance, the progressive American company is one 
against whose financial and business position no criticism can possibly be 
fairly alleged on the other side. —V. Y. Commercial Bulletin. 


—Several noteworthy explosions and fires occurred on Saturday, Decem- 
“er 11, At St. Louis, Mo., the four-story building of the A. F. Shapleigh 
& Cantwell Hardware Company fellin. A fire followed, causing a loss 
of about $750,000. Two men are missing and are thought to be dead, while 
several of the employees and firemen are injured. An explosion in the 
fuel room of a factory at East Cambridge, Mass., owned by J. A. Wood- 
bury and occupied by several firms engaged in furniture making and plan- 
ing. The engine was wrecked, two persons killed and several injured. At 
Clinton, Mich., a natural gas-pipe in the woolen mills burst. An explosion 
ensued, and the milis were burned. The loss is reported at $180,000 ; 
insured for $39,000. Two persons were severely injured. At Columbus, 
O., the explosion of a dust arrester in the Columbus Buggy Works 
caused a $2000 fire and injured two employees. 


—A despatch from Milwaukee, Wis., says that an injunction against 
M. Gagon, Joseph Leisch, John Atkinson, James McConnell, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Green Bay, and the Phoenix Insurance Company, 
and all other persons interested in the litigation growing out of the great 
fire in Green Bay on September 20, 1880, when sixty-seven buildings 
were destroyed, and which, as is alleged, had been caused by sparks 
from the steamer Oconto, belonging to the plaintiff's line of steamers, has 
been asked for by the Goodrich Transportation Company. The losses were 
estimated at $175,000. The suits against plaintiff for the recovery of dam- 
ages have been appealed to the Supreme Court, and are nuw pending. 
They involve an amount of about $28,000, Plaintiff denies its responsi- 
bility for the fire, and claims that its liability according to law does not 
exceed the value of the steamer and the freight, about $12,400. It is further 
stated that in only one of the cases growing out of that fire has a final 
judgment been reached. That was in favor of plaintiff. Other claimants 
are pressing their suits against the company. For this reason plaintiff 
asks for an injuction to restrain the defendants from further proceedings, 
and prays that the court adjudicate the losses on the basis of its legal 
liability, the United States Supreme Court having denied the jurisdic- 
tion of a court in admiralty in these cases, 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


—Henry Clark, agent of the Anglo-Nevada at Springfield, Mass. 

—Mather & Co., agents for the Anglo-Nevada at Philadelphia, Pa. 
—-Woodworth & Hawley, agents for the Anglo-Nevada at Buffalo, N. Y. 
—-R. N. Weeks, special agent of the Norwich Union for Kentucky and Ohio, 


—Thomas H. Haughton, general agent of the St. Paul Fire and Marine for 
North Carolina. : 


—Haskell & Avery, general agents of the Employers Liability for Georgia, head- 
quarters at Atlanta, 


—Henry A. Day, special agent for the Aitna Life of Hartford. Mr. Day was 
formerly special agent of the New York Bowery and lately special agent of the 
Continental of New York. 


—The announcement in THE SPECTATOR of November 20 of the appointment 
of W. S. Pettigrew as Illinois agent for the Accident of North America was in- 
correct. The company has not yet appointed an agent for that State, nor is it 
likely to do so at present. 


—Crawford & Parr of Chicago, managers of the Western department of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, have dissolved, Mr. Crawford 
retiring, to take the superintendency of agencies of the Chicago Guarantee Fund 
Life Society. E. F. Parr will continue the general agency of the Mutual Reserve. 
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